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typical of the beneficent reforms directly or indirectly due to
the work of Bentham. So wide a principle as the greatest
happiness of the greatest number could hardly have failed to
contain much truth. But Bentham himself never faced the
real problems of social organization. He was never clear either
about the real purpose of his reforms or about the best means
of effecting them. Taken in the hedonistic arithmetical sense
which he favoured as a young man, his formula was hopelessly
inadequate. While effecting superficial improvements, he en-
tirely neglected the problems which spring from religion, ethics,
and even economics. The result was inevitable. British Utili-
tarianism never touched the basic problems of modern society.
The astounding economic prosperity of industrial Britain was
to carry utilitarian liberalism on its shoulders, but below the
surface the ethical demands of man, sometimes formulated by
romantic philosophers, sometimes by Christian bodies, and
most of all, perhaps, by the early socialists grew ever more
pressing. At the same time the scientific and despotic utilitarian
tradition of the Continent changed gradually to a belief in a
new social science and to positivism. In the name of science it
also played its part in shaldng the empty optimism and super-
ficial psychology of Benthamism. This first attempt to find a
formula by which to discern truth from error, right from wrong,
in social matters was a failure. Not for it would the moral and
religious demands of man with their emphasis on his spiritual
nature and his moral freedom allow themselves to fall into the
background.

The real merit of Benthamism was negative. The greatest
happiness of the greatest number tells us little about the sources
of happiness or about its proper distribution. It does serve to
remind us that laws, tradition, and customs which manifestly
cause avoidable suffering to many people are in so far presum-
ably wrong, that in itself mere antiquity is no reason for respect.
It is inevitable that social order must be a compromise. The
standard of expediency cannot be altogether rejected. Bentham
was right in insisting that expediency should be measured by
the rough and ready test of the happiness of as many as possible